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The  Ruhr:  Object  of  Allied  Rivalries 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


IN  his  Stuttgart  address  of  September  6  before  Al¬ 
lied  and  German  officials,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
left  no  doubts  about  the  position  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  territorial  status  of  the  Ruhr 
which,  since  the  defeat  of  Germany,  has  become 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Allied  rivalries.  “The 
United  States,”  he  said,  “will  favor  such  control 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  including  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Rhineland,  as  may  be  necessary  for  security 
purposes.  It  will  help  to  enforce  those  controls.  But 
it  will  not  favor  any  controls  that  would  subject  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  to  the  political  domination 
or  manipulation  of  outside  powers” — a  statement 
probably  directed  as  much  at  Russia,  which  had 
hoped  to  have  a  share  in  control  of  the  Ruhr,  as  at 
France. 

The  future  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Reich’s  giant  indus¬ 
trial  region  that  stretches  from  Dusseldorf  and 
Duisburg  on  the  Rhine  to  Hamm  and  Hagen  in 
the  east,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
confronting  the  four  Allies  charged  with  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Germany.  Although  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Britain  and  France  all  agree  that  the  Ruhr 
shall  never  again  be  used  to  support  the  military 
aspirations  of  a  resurgent  Germany,  they  are  at 
odds  on  how  its  production  can  be  directed  so  as 
to  make  the  defeated  nation  self-supporting  and 
economically  useful  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Discus¬ 
sion  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  Allies  wants  to  make  certain  that  the  Ruhr 
will  not  be  used  by  the  others  in  the  contest  for 
influence  on  the  continent. 

ALLIED  SECURITY  AND  THE  RUHR 

The  Allies’  desire  to  achieve  security  from  future 
German  attacks  is  closely  linked  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Ruhr  valley  because  Germany’s  war 
potential  was  largely  concentrated  in  this  area, 
smaller  than  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Here  the 
Germans  mined  almost  70  per  cent  of  their  bi- 

I.  In  1938-39,  126.9  million  metric  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
were  mined  in  the  Ruhr.  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey:  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  the  German  War 
Economy  (Washington,  Army  Air  Corps,  1945),  p.  68. 


tuminous  coal,  which  in  a  strictly  literal  sense 
formed  the  foundation  of  Germany’s  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  and  warmaking  capacity.^  Coal  constituted 
not  only  the  major  source  of  motive  power — pro¬ 
viding  nine-tenths  of  the  energy  the  country  con¬ 
sumed,  as  compared  with  only  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  the  United  States — but  also  furnished 
the  basis  for  a  complex  network  of  synthetics, 
such  as  oil,  lubricants,  explosives  and  rubber. 
Above  all,  the  high-grade  coking  coals  of  the  Ruhr 
made  possible  the  development  of  Germany’s 
mighty  steel  industry,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
located  in  the  Ruhr  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  In  fact,  it  was  the  existence  of  large  coal 
deposits  in  the  Ruhr,  the  Saar  and  Silesia  that 
enabled  Germany  to  attain  a  steel  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  22.7  million  tons  of  crude  steel  by 
1938  and  to  rank  second  only  to  the  United  States 
in  steel  production.^  Moreover,  since  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  ordnance  production  was  most  easily  handled 
at  plants  which  were  accustomed  to  heavy  metal 
fabrication,  the  mills  and  assembly  lines  of  the 
Ruhr  area  became  the  single  most  important  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Nazi  armaments  industry,  as  well  as  a 
chief  source  of  material  for  the  lighter  weapons 
manufactured  at  plants  throughout  Germany. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  Ruhr  has 
been  correctly  called  “the  arsenal  of  the  Wehr- 
inacht.”  Even  in  the  final  stages  of  the  war  relative¬ 
ly  little  bomb  damage  was  done  to  the  outside  op¬ 
erational  facilities  of  the  mines  and  to  the  heavy 
steel  production  equipment.^  A  survey  made  by 
American  experts  immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  noted  that  the  vulnerable  points  of  the 
coal  industry  were  the  transport  facilities — around 
the  mines  themselves,  the  short  hauls  to  coke  ovens 
and  steel  mills,  and  the  longer  routes  to  areas 

2.  This  quantity  of  crude  steel  would  support  a  finished  steel 
production  of  15.89  million  tons,  since  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  a  loss  of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  converting 
steel  ingots  into  rolling  mill  prixlucts.  Ibid.,  p.  loi. 

3.  Ibid.;  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey:  Over-all 
Report — European  War  (Washington,  Army  Air  Corps,  1945)1 
PP-  37-38. 
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I  away  from  the  mines.'*  The  productive  facilities 
of  the  steel  industry,  broadly  speaking,  also  suf¬ 
fered  relatively  little  damage  from  bombings.  “The 
structural  design  of  a  blast  furnace,”  the  strategic 
bombing  experts  reported,  “resembles  that  of  an 
air-raid  shelter  built  specifically  to  deflect  bombs.” 
Although  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  were  some¬ 
what  more  susceptible  to  bombing,  they  were  also 
relatively  impervious  to  the  Allied  air  campaign.’ 
While,  therefore,  many  non-technical  observers 
viewing  the  mass  of  twisted  steel  and  rubble  in 
the  Ruhr  have  concluded  that  the  widespread  bomb 
damage  to  roofing,  sidings,  overhead  cranes  and 
craneways  spelled  the  destruction  of  the  Ruhr 
steel  plants,  close  inspection  has  revealed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  remained  capable  of  im¬ 
mediate  production  and  70  per  cent  of  eventual 
restoration.  As  a  result,  the  Ruhr  steel  industry  on 
V-E  Day  was  theoretically  capable  of  producing 
between  eight  and  eleven  million  tons  a  year.^ 
These  figures,  as  will  be  indicated  later,  seem 
quite  unreal  when  compared  with  current  meager 
production.  Nevertheless,  they  point  to  the  im¬ 
portant  conclusion  that  bombing  did  not  perma¬ 
nently  destroy  Germany’s  basic  industrial  capacity 
in  the  Ruhr.  Given  a  period  for  repair  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  plants,  restoration  of  transport,  pro¬ 
vision  of  essential  raw  materials,  and  unrestricted 
use  of  scientific  know-how  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
■  man  technicians  and  managers,  the  bulk  of  the 
Ruhr’s  heavy  industries  could  again  be  put  into 
j  operation.  As  a  result,  all  the  great  powers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  future  of  Germany  are  obliged 
‘  to  recognize  that  a  large  part  of  the  former  Nazi 
war-potential  remains  in  the  Ruhr.  Whether  this 
potential  alone  would,  as  the  Kilgore  Committee 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  July  1945,  enable  “Ger¬ 
many  in  defeat  [to]  remain  a  major  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,”  is  open  to  question.^  Linked 
to  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers,  however,  the 
Ruhr,  it  is  clear,  might  again  be  turned  into  an 
arsenal  of  war. 

THE  RUHR  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  GERMANY  AND  EUROPE 

If  security  from  German  aggression,  or  from 
the  even  more  dangerous  possibility  that  the  great 
powers  might  bid  for  Germany’s  support  in  a  new 
war,  were  the  only  objectives  of  the  Allies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  elimination  of  the  Ruhr’s  heavy  indus¬ 
try  through  removal  or  destruction  of  all  existing 

4.  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing,  cited,  p.  99. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

6.  Manchester  Guardian,  April  5,  1946. 

7-  Preliminary  Report  on  Germany’s  War  Potential,  July  to, 
1945,  Senate  Subcommittee  Report  No.  6,  79th  Congress,  1st 
session  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1945),  p.  2. 


war  potential  might  offer  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  solution.  In  this  vein  the  “Morgenthau 
Plan,”  which  President  Roosevelt  used  as  the  basis 
of  discussions  on  the  postwar  treatment  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  Quebec  Conference  in  September  1944, 
proposed  that  the  Ruhr  “should  not  only  be  stripped 
of  all  presently  existing  industries  but  so  weak¬ 
ened  and  controlled  that  it  cannot  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  become  an  industrial  area.”  In  addition, 
it  recommended  that  all  equipment  be  removed 
from  the  mines  and  that  the  mines  be  closed.® 
Although  this  Carthaginian  proposal  won  consid¬ 
erable  support  in  Washington  during  the  war, 
little  is  heard  of  it  now.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Allies  are  ignor¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  preventing  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  tending  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  loss 
of  the  industrial  output  of  the  Ruhr  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  economy  and  the  recovery  of  Europe.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  continent  and  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  Ruhr  was  formerly  by  far  the 
most  important  market  within  Germany,  as  well 
as  a  major  source  of  coal  and  of  a  large  variety  of 
manufactured  products.  And  as  far  as  the  relation 
of  the  Ruhr  valley  to  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
concerned,  examination  of  production  statistics  for 
1936  reveals  that  the  net  export  commodity  surplus 
of  the  area  was  between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
billion  Reichsmarks.^  A  surplus  of  this  size  was 
of  enormous  importance  to  Germany,  primarily 
because  it  provided  saleable  exports,  the  proceeds 
from  which  helped  to  balance  payments  for  essen¬ 
tial  imports. 

THE  RUHR  SINCE  V-E  DAY 

If  additional  proof  were  needed  of  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Ruhr  to  the  economy  of  Europe 
and  Germany,  it  has  been  furnished  since  V-E 
Day.  During  this  period  the  degree  of  industrial 
activity  throughout  the  Ruhr  valley  has  been  so 
small— despite  the  survival  of  the  bulk  of  the  area’s 
economic  potential — that  it  is  almost  as  though 
the  region  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  vital  economic 
center.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  liberated 
nations,  as  well  as  the  four  occupying  powers,  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  area’s  industrial  collapse 
is  the  resulting  coal  famine.  In  May  i945<  at  the 

8.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Germany  Is  Our  Problem  (New 
York,  Harper,  1945),  frontispiece. 

9.  This  figure  represents  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  of 
such  products  as  solid  fuels,  chemicals,  steel  and  steel  products, 
machinery,  etc.,  to  the  remainder  of  Germany  and  the  world 
exceeded  Ruhr  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  Reich  and  foreign 
countries.  Summaries  of  German  statistics,  based  on  Die  deutsche 
industrie.  Gesamtergebnisse  der  amtlichen  produ1{tionS‘Statistik^ 
(Berlin,  Reichsamt  fiir  wehrwirtschaftlichc  planung,  1939). 
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moment  of  Germany’s  defeat,  output  in  the  great 
Ruhr  coalfield  fell  to  approximately  700,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  prewar  capacity  of  10.5  million 
tons  a  month,  and  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
essential  pumping  machinery  in  operation.*®  By 
January  1946  British  occupation  authorities  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  increasing  gross  production  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million  tons,  but  during  more  recent 
months  they  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  this 
record.  During  April,  May  and  June  1946,  monthly 
coal  production  fell  well  below  4  million  tons,  or 
approximately  one-third  of  prewar  output." 

The  main  reason  always  given  by  the  British 
for  the  low  output  of  thel  mines  in  their  zone  is 
shortage  of  food,*'  which  has  been  aggravated  by 
separation  of  the  Ruhr  from  the  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  areas  of  eastern  Germany.  Although  a  large 
part  of  Germany’s  former  breadbasket  in  the  cast 
has  been  annexed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland,  the 
British  are  convinced  that  the  remaining  areas  now 
in  the  Russian-occupied  zone  could  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  feeding  the  industrial  west. 
In  their  opinion,  implementation  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Big  Three  at  the  Potsdam  Confer¬ 
ence  in  July  1945  for  the  administration  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  economic  unit  would  considerably 
ease  the  food  crisis  in  the  British  zone.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Russians  have  been  reluctant  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  common  policies  for  Germany 
as  a  whole  until  they  have  firmly  established  a 
pro-Soviet  political  organization  in  their  zone,  and 
France  has  refused  to  agree  to  the  creation  of  Ger¬ 
man  administrative  organs  until  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  Germany  has  been  determined,  Britain  has 
been  obliged  to  tackle  the  Ruhr  food  problem 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  occupation  authorities. 
Although  the  British  have  taken  numerous  steps 
to  increase  the  food  production  of  their  zone, 
which  normally  raises  only  approximately  half  its 
own  foodstuffs,  they  have  also  been  forced  to  im¬ 
port  additional  essential  supplies  for  their  areas  of 
Germany  and  Austria  at  an  estimated  net  cost  to 
the  British  taxpayer  of  $320,000,000  for  the  year 
1946-47.**  Under  these  conditions  rations  in  the 
British  zone  have  never  been  high,  and  on  March 
4,  1946  the  general  consumers’  ration  was  cut  to 

10.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  May  lo,  1946,  p.  1370. 

11.  Figures  furnished  by  the  European  Coal  Organization, 
Washington,  D.C. 

12.  “Less  Food  Less  Coal,"  British  Zone  Review  (Bunda), 
April  13,  1946,  pp.  1-2. 

13.  This  figure  does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  military  occu¬ 
pation,  but  includes  only  the  costs  of  those  essential  imports  for 
the  German  population  which  are  not  paid  for  by  German  ex¬ 
ports.  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates, 
Session  1945-46,  The  Control  Office  for  Germany  and  Austria 
(London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Olhce,  1946),  p.  2. 
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a  level  calculated  to  assure  bare  subsistence,  while 
miners  were  reduced  from  3,400  calories  per  day 
to  approximately  2,850.'"* 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  food  cut  on  Ruhr  coal 
production  alarmed  British  occupation  authorities, 
for  by  the  end  of  March  output  had  dropped  20 
per  cent.**  Since  the  reduction  in  rations  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  decreased  production,  the  cut 
apparently  affected  coal  production  not  so  much 
because  the  miners  were  rendered  incapable  of 
heavy  work  as  because  they  either  deserted  the 
Ruhr  for  agricultural  areas  or  seized  on  the  re¬ 
duction  in  rations  as  a  welcome  excuse  for  de¬ 
creasing  their  already  low  rate  of  production. 

Although  scarcity  of  food  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  much  of  the  difficulty  the  British  have  encoun¬ 
tered  in  increasing  coal  production,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  obstacle.  In  fact,  even  if  the  Ruhr 
were  receiving  plenty  of  food,  coal  output  would 
still  lag  far  behind  the  estimated  current  capacity 
of  the  mines  because  of  the  acute  labor  shortage. 
Since  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  approximately 
337,000  workers  employed  in  the  north  German 
coal  industry  during  the  war  were  slave  laborers 
who  secured  their  release  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Allied  armies,  only  133,350  workers  remained  in 
the  industry  by  July  1945.'^  Moreover,  most  of 
these  men  were  over-age  because  the  able-bodied 
younger  workers  had  been  drafted  into  the  Wehr- 
macht,  and  many  of  them  were  ineligible  for  po¬ 
sitions  of  administrative  responsibility  because  they 
had  been  Nazis.  In  an  effort  to  find  more  labor 
the  British  launched  “Operation  Coal  Scuttle’’  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  of  1945  to  examine  German  pris- 
oners-of-war  and  other  young  men  in  their  zone 
who  might  be  trained  for  work  in  the  mines.  This 
attempt,  however,  proved  only  partially  success¬ 
ful.  Although  approximately  200,000  additional 
workers  were  recruited  by  December  1945,  the 
rate  of  desertion  was  so  high  that  in  July  1946  it 
was  estimated  at  least  80,000  additional  under¬ 
ground  workers  were  still  urgently  required.*’ 
The  deteriorating  food  situation  and  continued  la¬ 
bor  shortage — combined  with  the  lack  of  consum¬ 
ers’  gtx)ds  needed  to  provide  incentives  to  the 
miners — are  not  the  only  factors  responsible  for 
the  industrial  standstill  in  the  Ruhr.  If  the  area  is 
to  make  an  economic  recovery,  it  must  have  not 
only  more  ftxid  and  labor  but  more  steel  to  repair 
or  replace  thousands  of  worn-out  and  damaged 
parts  for  the  mines  and  factories.  Yet  without  addi- 

14.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  May  lo,  1946,  p.  1371. 

15.  “Ruhr  Coal  Decline,"  Economist  (London),  April  6,  1946, 
p.  528. 

26.  Manchester  Guardian,  March  29,  1946. 

17.  New  Yorl(  Times,  July  10,  1946. 
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tional  coal  it  is  difficult  for  the  Ruhr  to  attain  more 
than  its  current  low  output  of  approximately 
165,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  a  month.*® 

The  effect  of  the  coal  and  steel  famine  in  the 
Ruhr  has  been  keenly  felt  in  the  American  as  well 
as  the  British  zone  of  Germany.  One  theme  run¬ 
ning  through  the  monthly  reports  of  the  military 
governor  in  Frankfurt  has  been  that  the  American 
zone,  whose  support  is  now  costing  this  country 
$200,000,000  a  year,  can  achieve  a  “liveable”  econ¬ 
omy  capable  of  using  its  extensive  fabricating  and 
processing  facilities  in  producing  finished  goods 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  only  if  a  larger  supply  of 
coal  can  be  secured  from  the  Ruhr.*^  For  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  which  urgently  need  Ruhr  coal 
and  especially  coking  coal  for  steel  to  get  their 
industries  working  again  the  slow  recuperation 
of  the  Ruhr  has  proved  even  more  serious;  and 
their  disappointment  has  been  heightened  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  large  German  coal  ex- 

ifi.  During  March,  before  the  effect  of  the  drop  in  coal  output 
was  felt,  186,000  tons  of  ingots  were  produced,  but  the  April 
figure  was  161,000  tons,  and  there  has  been  only  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  since.  British  Information  Services,  New  York. 

19.  Monthly  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  U.S,  Zone:  In- 
dustry,  June  ao,  1946,  p.  i. 


ports  recommended  by  a  joint 
Anglo-American  commission  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1945  and  the 
small  amounts  which  have  ma¬ 
terialized.  Surveying  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  problem  before  all  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  reac¬ 
tivation  of  the  mines  were  ap¬ 
preciated,  this  commission  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  minimum  of  10 
million  tons  of  coal  should  be 
exported  from  Germany  during 
the  remainder  of  1945  and  an 
additional  15  million  before  the 
end  of  April  1946.  Actually, 
however,  it  proved  possible  to 
export  less  than  5  million  tons 
before  the  end  of  1945,  and  only 
a  little  more  than  4  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
to  the  eleven  European  countries 
eligible  to  receive  German  coal.^® 
As  a  result,  the  recovery  of  all 
these  nations — France,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Luxemburg,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Finland — has  been  impaired  to 
varying  degrees,  but  none  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  seriously  than  F rance.^  * 


A  SEPARATE  RUHR  STATE : 

The  difficulties  involved  in  striking  a  balance 
between  the  strategic  interests  of  the  Big  Four 
in  the  Ruhr  and  their  economic  needs  for  its  raw 
materials  and  industrial  production  have  hindered 
settlement  of  the  territorial  status  of  the  area.  At 
the  Potsdam  Conference  the  question  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  western  frontiers  was  left  open.  Although 
the  official  report  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
conference  announced  the  provisional  transfer  to 
Russia  and  Poland  of  large  territories  in  eastern 
Germany,  it  included  no  reference  to  the  Ruhr, 
still  less  to  any  principles  regulating  a  territorial 
settlement  in  the  West.^^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Ruhr  in 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  the  French — who  had  not 
been  represented  at  the  conference — concluded  that 

20.  Between  May  1945  and  May  1946,  9,306,967  tons  of  coal, 
3'^'33  PCf  *-'cnt  of  the  saleable  clean  coal  produced  in  the 

British  zone  (after  deducting  the  needs  of  the  collieries  and  the 
miners'  rations),  were  made  available  for  export,  almost  entirely 
to  Western  European  countries.  Second  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Estimates,  cited,  p.  6. 

21.  Sec  p.  i68. 

22.  "Tripartite  Conference  at  Berlin,”  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  (Washington),  August  5,  1945,  pp.  153-61. 
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the  Big  Three  were  willing  to  leave  the  region 
within  the  borders  of  the  new  German  state  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  and  they  immediately 
demurred.  Using  the  strongest  weapon  at  their 
command  to  force  Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  western  Ger¬ 
many,  the  French  invoked  their  veto  power  in  the 
Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  the  “essential  central  German  adminis¬ 
trative  departments,”  provided  for  at  Potsdam  to 
assure  the  uniform  treatment  of  the  German  popu¬ 
lation  throughout  Germany. 

The  official  French  plan  for  the  Ruhr,  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  in  February 
1945  and  staunchly  defended  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  until  July  1946,  called  for  treatment  of 
the  Ruhr  as  a  “political  entity  independent  of 
Germany  and  placed  under  a  regime  of  interna¬ 
tionalization  both  political  and  economic.”  The 
precise  character  of  the  regime  the  French  favored 
for  the  Ruhr  was  not  clearly  defined  as  far  as  the 
various  member  nations  were  concerned.  In  the 
economic  realm,  however,  the  French  worked  out 
two  proposals  designed  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
a  customs  barrier  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  rest 
of  Germany  from  having  disastrous  economic  con¬ 
sequences.  First,  to  aid  in  solving  Germany’s  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  problem,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Ruhr  should  sell  to  Germany  coal,  steel,  metal¬ 
lurgical  products  and  textiles,  in  return  for  food¬ 
stuffs,  iron  ore,  wooden  pit  props  and  artificial 
fibers.  Since  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Ruhr 
would  sell  far  more  than  it  bought,  the  Ruhr  could 
then  place  at  Germany’s  disposal  part  of  the  bal¬ 
ances  acquired  by  sales  to  third  parties,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  Germany  to  purchase  essential  goods  from 
abroad.  Second,  to  assure  that  the  Ruhr  would  aid 
Germany  in  solving  its  internal  budgetary  prob¬ 
lems,  the  French  suggested  that  the  resale  by  the 
German  state  to  German  consumers  of  merchandise 
delivered  gratis  by  the  Ruhr — and  paid  for  out  of 
surpluses  in  the  Ruhr  budget — would  increase 
German  revenue.^^ 

Whether  either  of  these  French  projxisals  would 
furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  economic 
problems  that  would  be  created  by  the  separation 
of  the  Ruhr  from  Germany  is  at  least  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  believed  that  their  quest 
for  security  should  not  be  thwarted  by  economic 
considerations.  Although  the  Socialists  did  not 
share  the  view  of  the  two  other  leading  political 
groups,  the  Mouvement  Republicain  Populairc 
(MRP)  and  the  Communists,  that  Germany 

23.  Georges  Bidault,  “Agreement  on  Germany:  Key  to  World 
Peace,”  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  July  1946,  p.  577. 


should  undergo  further  amputation — arguing  that  | 
this  move  would  merely  revive  the  Germans’  old  I 
imperial  instincts — all  Frenchmen  shared  the  con-  I 
viction  that  the  German  peril  had  not  lost  its  I 
reality.^**  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  most  disas- 
trous  war  with  Germany  since  1870,  the  French 
were  determined  to  take  drastic  steps  to  prevent 
the  Ruhr  from  again  becoming  an  arsenal  for  a  I 
new  attack  on  France.  According  to  a  large  seg-  I 
ment  of  French  opinion,  territorial  guarantees  were  I 
the  only  acceptable  form  of  assurance  against  Gcr-  j 
man  resurgence.  Not  only  did  these  Frenchmen  | 
recall  the  ineffectiveness  of  Allied  disarmament  | 
controls  over  Germany  following  World  War  I, 
but  they  contended  that  the  award  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
man  territories  to  Russia  and  Poland  made  it  more, 
rather  than  less,  imperative  that  Germany’s  west¬ 
ern  frontiers  be  revised,  since  this  territorial  change 
might  move  the  center  of  gravity  in  Germany  west¬ 
ward  to  the  borders  of  France. 

BRITAIN  OPPOSES  TERRITORIAL  REMOVAL  OF  RUHR 

Britain,  confronted  by  the  French  demand  for 
the  political  and  economic  separation  of  the  Ruhr 
from  Germany,  found  itself  in  a  serious  dilemma. 

On  the  one  hand,  London  strongly  desired  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  Paris  and,  in  fact,  considered  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  agreement  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  objectives  of  its  foreign  policy.^’  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  British  thought  that  acceptance 
of  the  French  proposal  for  political  separation  of 
the  Ruhr  from  Germany  was  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  an  alliance.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for 
Britain’s  opposition  to  the  further  dismemberment 
of  the  Reich  lay  in  the  conviction,  revealed  by  the 
debates  on  Germany  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  V-E  Day,  that  a  stable  political  and  economic 
life  in  Germany  and  Europe  is  as  vital  to  Britain 
as  the  implementation  of  measures  designed  to 
prevent  future  German  aggression.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  British,  the  possibility  of  creating  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  state  in  Germany  would  be  perma-  ' 
nently  destroyed  if  the  Allies  removed  the  Ruhr, 
which  has  long  been  the  symbol  to  Germans  of  all 

24.  The  Socialists  made  their  strongest  bid  for  popular  support 
of  their  views  when  one  of  their  leaders.  President  Felix  Gouin, 
delivered  a  speech  in  Strasbourg  on  March  24,  1946  tentatively 
suggesting  Allied  garrisoning  of  the  Ruhr  instead  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  state,  and  an  Allied  economic  control  board 
to  oversee  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr.  However,  his 
proposal  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  cabinet,  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  Foreign  Minister  Bidault.  For  text  of  M.  Gouin's  speech, 
see  Articles  et  documents  (Paris,  Secretariat  d’etat  la  presi- 
dence  du  conseil  et  a  I'information,  March  24,  1946),  hors 
serie  No.  90. 

25.  “France  and  the  Ruhr,”  Economist,  April  13,  1946,  p. 
570;  “Through  French  Eyes,”  Times  (London),  April  8,  1946; 
“Britain  and  France,”  Manchester  Guardian,  April  19,  194^, 
p.  198. 
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political  persuasions  of  their  national  wealth  and 
strength. 

As  the  British  pointed  out,  all  German  political 
parties — both  in  the  eastern  and  western  zones  of 
Germany  and  ranging  from  Communists  to  con¬ 
servative  groups — were  already  demanding  that  the 
Ruhr  remain  a  part  of  Germany.  If  the  sixteen 
million  Germans  in  the  Ruhr-Rhineland  area 
could  somehow  be  removed,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  millions  of  Germans  in  areas  annexed 
by  Poland  and  Russia,  Britain  felt  that  the  danger 
from  an  irredentist  movement  might  be  lessened. 
The  French,  however,  agreed  that  such  a  mass 
transfer  of  German  population  was  neither  pos¬ 
sible  nor  desirable.  To  the  French  contention  that 
an  aggressive  revisionism  in  the  proposed  Ruhr 
state  would  not  be  dangerous  since  it  would  be 
the  task  of  the  international  administration  to  hold 
it  in  check,  the  British  replied  that,  even  if  the 
Allies  were  willing  to  take  armed  action  against 
a  German  irredentist  movement  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  an  area  filled  with  intensely  dissatis¬ 
fied  workers  would  fail  to  produce  the  goods  Ger¬ 
many  and  Europe  need. 

While  strongly  opposing  political  detachment  of 
the  Ruhr,  Britain  has  nevertheless  been  receptive 
to  France’s  suggestion  that  some  kind  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  should  be  established  over  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  of  the  region.  Precise  suggestions 
along  this  line  were  not  forthcoming  in  London, 
however,  as  long  as  Britain  remained  uncertain 
of  its  program  for  Germany  as  a  whole.  Through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1946  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  adhered  closely  to  the  Potsdam  plan  of 
seeking  to  achieve  economic  unification  of  the  four 
zones  of  occupation,  and  awaited  clarification  of 
the  situation  within  Germany  before  deciding 
whether  this  policy  could  be  implemented.  But 
by  May  1946  the  British  showed  signs  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  Western 
powers  and  Russia  to  achieve  a  unified  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Germany  and  that  Britain  should,  there¬ 
fore,  attempt  to  develop  economic  relations  between 
the  Ruhr  and  Germany’s  western  neighbors  to  a 
maximum.^*^ 

A  formula  based  on  this  calculation  was  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  conversations  with  M. 
Bidault  in  Paris  during  the  first  week  of  May.  The 
essence  of  the  British  proposal  was  that  Germany 
should  be  developed  into  a  federation  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  states,  linked  by  economic  ties  and  a 
customs  union,  which  might  be  adapted  to  a 
united  Reich — in  case  it  became  possible  to  rein¬ 
tegrate  the  four  zones  of  occupation — or  could  be 

26.  "The  Divided  Reich,”  Economist,  May  18,  1946,  p.  786. 
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fitted  into  a  western  European  grouping  if  the 
area  east  of  the  Elbe  remained  under  Russian  con- 
trol.^^  The  British  hoped  that  this  plan  might 
open  the  door  for  compromise  with  the  French 
on  the  Ruhr,  since  it  would  make  possible  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  autonomous  state  in  this  area — 
without,  however,  causing  its  inhabitants  to  feel 
that  they  were  ruled  by  a  political  regime  different 
in  principle  from  that  prevailing  elsewhere  in  Ger¬ 
many.  As  a  further  guarantee  to  the  French,  Brit¬ 
ain  proposed  the  military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
“for  many  years”  and  suggested  that,  if  resurgence 
nevertheless  occurred,  the  area  should  be  completely 
detached  from  Germany.^*  Still  another  important 
part  of  the  British  plan  recommended  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  be  socialized  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  public  corporations  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  interested  Allied  powers,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  preventing  the  rebirth  of  war 
industries  and  the  adoption  of  policies  damaging 
to  the  economy  of  western  Europe.^^  By  proposing 
the  socialization  of  industries,  Britain  felt  that  it 
was  offering  France  a  highly  dependable  guaran¬ 
tee  of  security.  Nationalization  would  not  only 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  effective  Allied  eco¬ 
nomic  control  but  would  assure  removal  of  indus¬ 
trial  power  from  the  hands  of  German  national¬ 
ists  and  gain  the  support  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats,  whom  the  British  Labor  government 
considered  the  most  promising  foundation  for  a 
future  German  democracy.  The  British  plan  for  a 
federated  German  state,  combined  with  the  social¬ 
ization  of  industry  in  the  Ruhr,  however,  failed  to 
win  French  support.  Not  only  did  France  continue 
to  feel  that  decentralization  of  Germany  was  no 
adequate  substitute  for  territorial  revision,  but  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  disliked  the  fact  that  the  British 
scheme  would  come  into  effect  only  after  the  end 
of  military  occupation,  and  in  the  meantime  leave 
Britain  in  complete  control  of  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr. 

U.s.  POLICY  SHAPED  BY  OCCUPATION  PROBLEMS 

With  France  and  Britain  deadlocked  over  the 
Ruhr  issue,  the  attitudes  adopted  by  the  United 
States  and  Russia  assumed  particular  importance. 
As  viewed  from  Washington,  the  Ruhr  has  been  a 
problem  of  immediate  importance  primarily  be¬ 
cause  lack  of  Allied  agreement  on  its  future  status 
has  interfered  with  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
military  occupation  of  Germany.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  redeployment  of  American  troops  from  Eu- 

27.  According  to  this  plan  the  British  zone  would  be  divided 
into  three  states — Schleswig-Holstein,  a  greater  Hanover,  and  a 
Ruhr-Rhine  province  including  most  of  Westphalia. 

28.  New  Yorl(^  Times,  May  3,  1946. 

29.  Ibid.,  May  13,  1946. 
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rope,  the  United  States  has  found  it  essential  to 
transfer  responsibility  to  German  authorities  with¬ 
in  its  own  zone  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  press 
for  the  establishment  of  central  administrative 
agencies.  Under  these  conditions,  the  refusal  of 
France  to  permit  the  administration  of  Germany 
as  an  economic  unit  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
western  territorial  question  has  called  forth  sharp 
American  criticism  and  led  to  a  number  of  more 
or  less  futile  efforts  to  assure  the  French  that  the 
creation  of  a  central  administration  for  Germany 
would  not  in  any  way  impair  the  possibility  that 
France  might  secure  the  territorial  revisions  it  de¬ 
sired  in  western  Germany.*® 

In  a  major  effort  to  assure  the  French  that  their 
security  would  not  be  jeopardized  if  they  approved 
the  establishment  of  German  central  authorities — 
as  well  as  to  notify  Russia  and  Britain  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  assume  long-range  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  Germany — Mr.  Byrnes  proposed  a 
25-year  four-power  treaty  to  insure  German  dis¬ 
armament  and  demilitarization  as  long  as  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  might  require.  In  a  draft 
text  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  the  April  29  meeting  in  Paris,  the  Secretary  of 
State  proposed  the  creation  of  a  quadripartite  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  long-term  enforcement  of  the  disarmament 
and  demobilization  of  Germany,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  world  “to  re¬ 
turn  single-mindedly  to  the  habits  of  peace.”**  Like 
previous  American  efforts,  however,  this  sugges¬ 
tion  also  failed  to  inspire  France  with  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  non-territorial  guarantees  to  alter  its 
position  on  the  Ruhr.  In  still  another  effort,  Mr. 
Byrnes  tried  unsuccessfully  to  link  the  questions  of 
the  Saar  and  Ruhr  by  approving  cession  of  the 
former  to  France,  on  condition  that  the  French 
member  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  would  with¬ 
draw  his  long-maintained  veto  on  the  centralized 
administration  of  Germany.*^ 

RUSSIA  CHAMPIONS  GERMAN'  UNITY 

The  failure  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
persuade  the  French  to  modify  their  policy  toward 
the  Ruhr  was  due  largely  to  France’s  hope  that  it 
might  win  Russian  support  for  its  views.  In  Paris 
the  Franco-Soviet  alliance  of  December  1944  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 

30.  For  text  of  notes  exchanged  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Byrnes 
and  M.  Bidault  on  March  8,  1946,  see  Notes  documentaires  et 
etudes  (Paris,  Secretariat  d’etat  it  la  presidence  du  conseil  ct  a 
I’information,  April  23,  1946),  No.  287. 

31.  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Disarmament  and  Demilitarization  of 
Germany,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  12,  1946,  pp. 
815-16. 

32.  New  Yorl^  Times,  May  18,  1946. 


be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  demands  of  France 
for  a  permanently  disunited  and  economically 
weakened  Germany.  Moreover,  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
was  further  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that 
the  French  (Dommunist  party  warmly  supported 
the  policy  of  separating  the  Ruhr  from  Germany.** 
However,  this  French  interpretation  of  Moscow’s 
policy  toward  Germany  overlooked  developments 
within  the  Russian  occupation  zone,  where  the 
Socialist  Unity  party,  which  was  formed  on  April 
22,  1946  by  the  Soviet-inspired  fusion  of  Commu¬ 
nists  and  Social  Democrats,  had  been  staunchly  op¬ 
posing  separation  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  from 
Germany  and  calling  for  a  centralized  government 
that  would  be  able  to  secure  Russian  aid  in  the 
enormous  task  of  industrial  reconstruction.  All 
doubts  that  Russia  was,  in  fact,  bidding  for  Ger¬ 
man  support  by  offering  the  Germans  national 
unity  and  a  more  hopeful  economic  future  in  re¬ 
turn  for  hard  work  and  af  least  tacit  cooperation 
with  the  Communist  party,  were  dispelled  when 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  outlined  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  Germany  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  on  July  lo,  1946. 

In  this  first  official  declaration  of  Soviet  policy 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Molotov  declared  that 
Russia  opposed  all  plans  for  the  deindustrialization, 
decentralization,  or  further  dismemberment  of  Ger¬ 
many.  As  far  as  the  Ruhr  was  concerned,  he  stated 
ihat  “without  the  Ruhr  Germany  cannot  exist  as 
an  independent  and  visible  state,”  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  to 
any  proposal  for  its  separation  from  Germany.  At 
the  same  time,  he  made  a  bid  for  Soviet  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  the  Ruhr,  declaring 
that  “responsibility  for  [the  Ruhr  industries]  can¬ 
not  rest  only  upon  one  of  the  Allied  countries,”  but 
should  be  kept  “under  the  vigilant  control  of  the 
principal  Allied  powers” — as  distinct  from  the  “in¬ 
ternational”  control  by  the  western  nations  pro¬ 
posed  by  Britain.  Mr.  Molotov  made  it  clear  that 
Russia’s  attitude  toward  the  question  of  the  Ruhr 
stemmed  from  its  desire  for  a  German  state  which 
would  be  “democratic”  by  Russia’s  standards  and  at 
the  same  time  able  to  “fulfill  Germany’s  obligations 
toward  the  Allies.”  Among  these  obligations  the 
Soviet  Union  regarded  reparations  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  and,  judging  from  the  context  of  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov’s  remarks,  Russia  hoped  to  discover  in  the  oncc- 
rich  industrial  areas  of  the  Ruhr  a  major  potential 
.source  of  reparation  payments.*"* 

Finding  Russia  as  well  as  Britain  and  the  United 

33.  Humanite  (Paris),  May  i6,  1946. 

34.  For  text  of  Molotov’s  statement,  see  New  Yorl{  Times,  July 
1 1,  1946. 
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States  opposed  to  separation  of  the  Ruhr,  France 
realized  that  its  policy  of  opposing  a  central  Ger¬ 
man  administration  prior  to  the  determination  of 
Germany’s  western  borders  had  suddenly  become 
bankrupt.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Byrnes  announced 
on  July  II  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
make  what  arrangements  it  could  with  the  other 
zones  to  secure  at  least  a  limited  restoration  of 
Germany’s  economic  unity,  M.  Bidault  reluctantly 
agreed  “in  view  of  factual  necessities”  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  central  administrative  agencies.^’  While 
still  advocating  the  territorial  detachment  of  the 
Ruhr,  France  thus  surrendered  its  main  bargain¬ 
ing  weaj^Kin  in  behalf  of  this  policy.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  French  may  not  move  very 
slowly  in  accepting  the  various  measures  needed  to 
implement  the  policy  of  centralized  economic  con¬ 
trol. 

In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  of  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  the  somewhat  less  pronounced  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  United  States,  to  the  further  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Germany,  it  appears  highly  unlikely 
that  the  French  will  be  able  to  realize  their  hopes 
for  a  separate  Ruhr  state.  But  even  though  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  status  of  the  Ruhr  seems  more  or  less  settled, 
the  question  of  how  the  area  will  be  administered 
after  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  British  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  remains  open.  At  the  moment  it 
is  clear  that  neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
wishes  to  include  Russia  in  the  administration  of 
the  Ruhr.  Whether  Washington  and  London  will 
modify  this  view  at  some  future  date  and  agree  to 
control  of  the  Ruhr  by  a  quadripartite  Allied  board, 
or  decide  to  place  the  region  under  the  supervision 
of  its  western  neighbors,  depends  on  the  future 
course  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Western  powers  in  Germany  as  a  whole  and 
throughout  the  world. 

THE  RUHR  AND  ALLIED  ECONOMIC  PLANS  FOR  GERMANY 

Just  as  the  question  of  long-range  controls  over 
the  Ruhr  remains  unanswered  because  of  inter- 
Allied  rivalries,  the  related  problem  of  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  production  should  be  permitted 
in  the  area  continues  to  defy  solution  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Allies  to  implement  their  over-all  eco¬ 
nomic  program  for  Germany.  At  Potsdam  the  Big 
Four  agreed  on  broad  principles  of  economic  policy 
for  Germany,  four  of  which  had  obvious  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  Ruhr.  These  guiding  principles  were: 
(i)  elimination  of  German  war  potential  and  in¬ 
dustrial  disarmament  of  Germany;  (2)  payment  of 
reparations;  (3)  reduction  of  the  German  standard 

35.  For  text  of  M.  Bidault's  declaration,  see  ibid.,  July  13, 
1946. 


of  living  to  the  European  average  (excluding  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R.);  and 
(4)  retention  in  Germany  of  sufficient  resources  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  itself  without  external  as¬ 
sistance.^^ 

According  to  the  Potsdam  decisions  a  plan  for 
putting  these  principles  into  effect  was  to  be 
worked  out  by  February  2,  1946.  Opposing  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Potsdam  economic  principles, 
however,  led  to  prolonged  negotiations,  and  it  was 
not  until  March  28  that  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin  announced  the  “Plan  for  Reparations  and 
the  Level  of  Postwar  German  Economy.”  This  plan 
represented  a  series  of  political  compromises  be¬ 
tween  the  liberal  British  view,  the  moderate  plan 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  toward  the  close 
of  the  discussions,  and  the  extreme  restrictionism 
favored  by  the  Russians  and  French.^^  The  in¬ 
tended  effect  of  the  scheme  was  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  industry  as  a  whole  to  .approximately  50 
or  55  per  cent  of  that  existing  in  1938  (excluding 
building  and  building  materials  industries).  Since 
this  reduction  would  obviously  affect  various  indus¬ 
tries  in  different  ways,  the  plan  set  up  three  cate¬ 
gories — prohibited,  restricted  and  unrestricted — and 
listed  specific  types  of  industrial  plants  under  each 
heading.  Industries  which  were  prohibited  in  order 
to  eliminate  Germany’s  war  potential  included 
armaments,  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships;  synthetic 
oil,  rubber,  ammonia;  ball  and  roller  bearings; 
heavy  machine  tools  of  certain  types;  radioactive 
materials;  and  radio-transmittting  equipment.  Re¬ 
stricted  industries  were  divided  into  producers’  and 
consumers’  goods  industries,  the  most  important 
restriction  being  imposed  on  steel.  The  production 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry  to  be  left  in  Germany 
was  set  at  7,500,000  ingot  tons,  but  the  permitted 
production  in  any  future  year  was  5,800,000  tons, 
unless  the  Allied  Control  Council  approved  larger 
output.  Coal  production,  although  also  listed  as  a 
restrictive  industry,  was  to  be  “maximized  as  far  as 
mining  supplies  and  transport  will  allow.”^* 

To  a  complex  industrial  area  like  the  Ruhr  the 
restrictions  called  for  by  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan 
were  of  particular  importance.  Not  only  did  they 
provide  a  basis  for  implementing  the  Potsdam  de¬ 
cision  to  demilitarize  German  industry  but  they  es¬ 
tablished  a  kind  of  yardstick  whereby  the  so-called 
“industrial  surplus  capacity,”  which  was  to  be 
available  for  reparations,  could  be  determined.  Such 
a  yardstick  was  essential  to  the  reparations  program 
for  western  Germany,  for  the  Potsdam  agreement 

36.  “Tripartite  Conference  at  Berlin,"  cited. 

37.  “The  Reparations  Plan,”  Economist,  April  6,  1946,  p.  529. 

38.  Text  of  War  Department  press  release,  April  i,  1945. 
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— which  provided  that  Russia  should  secure  not 
only  reparations  from  its  own  zone  of  Germany 
but  an  additional  25  per  cent  of  whatever  repara¬ 
tions  were  collected  in  the  French,  British  and 
American  zones^^ — made  no  attempt  to  fix  the 
amounts  of  industrial  plants  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  Instead,  it  was  merely  stated 
that  reparations  should  take  the  form  of  “industrial 
capital  equipment  .  .  .  unnecessary  for  the  German 
peace  economy.”  Although  the  Level  of  Industry 
Plan  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  German 
economy  would  not  produce  more  than  its  per¬ 
mitted  output  until  1949,  it  nevertheless  provided 
that  advance  reparations  should  be  shipped  from 
the  western  zones  out  of  any  obviously  surplus  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  last  March,  however,  most  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  called  for  by  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  have 
been  only  partially  carried  out  in  the  Ruhr  area. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  has  not  been  large- 
scale  industrial  demilitarization  in  the  British  zone. 
Britain  permits  no  munition,  plants  to  operate  and 
limits  the  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen,  which 
is  a  component  of  ammunition,  to  amounts  needed 
for  artificial  fertilizer,  vital  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  zone.  Moreover,  the  British  occupying  author¬ 
ities  have  in  no  case  attained  the  production  in 
heavy  industry  permitted  by  the  Level  of  Industry 
Plan.  In  fact,  the  plan  permits  at  least  twice  the 
current  output  of  steel  in  the  Ruhr,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  suffer  from  shortages  of  coal,  labor,  food 
and  other  critical  items.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  provisions  of  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  for 
the  determination  of  “industrial  surplus  capacity” 
have  failed  to  insure  speedy  action  on  reparations. 
The  first  list  of  advance  reparations  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  zone  contains  only  forty-two  plants,  four  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Russia  and  the  remainder 
to  the  other  Allied  nations  entitled  to  share  in  Ger¬ 
man  reparations, and  none  of  them  has  as  yet 
been  delivered.  Practical  difficulties,  such  as  the 
lack  of  timber,  paper  and  other  materials  needed 
for  packing  purposes — which  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  has  agreed  to  supply — have  delayed  shipments 
to  Russia,  while  the  fact  that  the  other  claimants 
have  not  yet  sent  delegates  to  the  Inter-Allied  Repa¬ 
rations  Agency  has  retarded  delivery  of  the  remain- 

39.  At  Potsdam  it  was  agreed  that  Russia  should  receive  only 
10  per  cent  of  such  industrial  capital  equipment  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  in  return.  For  the  remaining  15  per  cent  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  to  exchange  an  equivalent  value  of  food  and  raw 
materials. 

40.  These  nations  are:  Albania,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
Greece,  India,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  For  text  of  Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation,  see  State 
Department  Bulletin,  January  27,  1946,  p.  114. 


ing  thirty-eight  plants.'*^  But  even  when  these  im¬ 
mediate  obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  reparation  collections  will  proceed 
more  quickly  in  the  British  zone.  On  the  contrary, 
the  British  authorities  will  undoubtedly  remain 
reluctant  to  assign  reparations  as  long  as  their  zone 
presents  a  serious  problem  in  relief  which  is  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  existence  of  zonal  barriers. 
For,  as  Britain  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  during 
recent  months,  the  Allied  provisions  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the  payment  of 
reparations  rest  on  three  assumptions,  the  nonful¬ 
fillment  of  any  one  of  which  may,  invalidate  the 
entire  scheme.  These  assumptions,  as  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan,  are  that  the 
population  of  postwar  Germany  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  66.5  million,  that  Germany  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  single  unit,  and  that  exports  from  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  acceptable  in  international  mar¬ 
kets.  Since  Germany  is  not  yet  treated  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  unit,  despite  the  Potsdam  provisions  to  this 
effect,  Britain  contends  that  the  over-all  economic 
program  for  Germany,  including  reparations,  may 
call  for  thorough  revision. 

THE  RUHR  AND  THE  EAST-WEST  DIVISION  OF  GERMANY 

Britain’s  insistence  on  the  creation  of  an  export- 
import  balance  for  all  of  Germany,  as  envisaged  by 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  before  wholesale  repara¬ 
tions  are  collected,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
serious  drain  that  the  feeding  of  its  zone  has  placed 
on  its  limited  foreign  exchange.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  only  because  of  economic  reasons  that  Britain 
demands  fulfillment  of  this  program.  The  British 
are  well  aware  that  failure  to  secure  economic  unity 
in  Germany  would  mean  definite  partition  of  the 
country  at  the  Elbe,  resulting  in  virtual  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  zone  into  the  Soviet  political 
and  economic  sphere.  This  Britain  is  determined 
to  prevent  if  at  all  possible.  However,  the  Foreign 
Office  found  it  impossible  to  initiate  any  moves  to¬ 
ward  the  economic  unification  of  Germany  for  fear 
of  incurring  outright  Russian  refusal,  which  would 
create  the  very  situation  Britain  hoped  to  avoid. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  also  decided 
that  the  economic  and  administrative  deadlock  in 
Germany  must  be  broken  lest  complete  collapse 
occur  in  the  American  zone,  and  on  July  ii  Mr. 
Byrnes  took  the  step  Britain  had  hesitated  to  sug¬ 
gest.  In  an  attempt  which  he  described  as  a  “last 
resort,”  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the 
United  States — pending  agreement  among  the  four 
powers  to  implement  the  Potsdam  Agreement  re¬ 
quiring  administration  of  Germany  as  an  economic 

41.  British  Information  Services,  E  407,  July  17,  1946. 
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unit— would  join  with  any  other  occupying  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  treatment  of  their  respective  zones  as 
an  economic  unit/^ 

Only  Britain,  which  reluctandy  accepted  Mr. 
Byrnes’  proposal  “in  principle”  on  July  30,  has  thus 
far  replied  to  the  American  invitation.  France  re¬ 
jected  the  suggestion  on  August  10,  on  the  ground 
that  the  plan  contradicted  the  principle  of  joint  ac¬ 
tion  by  all  the  Allies  and  would  permit  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  German  economic  bureaus  which 
might  eventually  become  strong  enough  to  endan¬ 
ger  French  security.  As  a  counterproposal,  the 
French  called  for  the  establishment  of  central  eco¬ 
nomic  bureaus  composed  of  representatives  of  each 
of  the  four  occupying  powers  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin.'** 
In  the  opinion  of  American  and  British  occupation 
officials,  however,  this  proposal  is  highly  imprac¬ 
tical,  since  it  provides  no  means  for  ending  the 
stalemate  in  Germany  in  case  Russia  continues  to 
postpone  fulfillment  of  the  Potsdam  economic 
plans. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union,  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Western  occupying  powers  in 
the  economic  administration  of  Germany  would 
mean  that  the  exclusive  economic  links  which  Rus¬ 
sia  has  forged  by  means  of  its  reparation  collections 
between  its  own  economy  and  that  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  greatly  weakened.  Above  all, 
Russia’s  agreement  to  administer  Germany  as  an 
economic  unit  might  mean  that  Soviet  control  of 
its  zone  would  also  be  less  complete.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Russians  might  find  it  difficult 
to  strengthen  the  Socialist  Unity  party,  which  is  as 
yet  an  essentially  artificial  creation,  and  assure  its 
establishment  as  a  basis  for  the  eventual  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  German  government  “friendly”  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  to  Russia  of 
further  delay  in  accepting  the  American  invitation 
to  join  in  implementing  the  Potsdam  program  may 
also  be  great.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
unity  the  keynote  of  its  German  policy,  Moscow 
would  presumably  find  it  difficult  to  postpone  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  first  tangible  step  in  this  direction. 
Above  all,  Russia  would  have  little  to  gain  by  an 
open  break  with  the  Western  powers  in  Germany, 
and  this  consideration  more  than  any  others  may 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  the  Potsdam 
provisions  for  economic  unity.  Such  agreement 
would  do  little  to  remove  the  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  policies  of  Russia  and  the  other  Allies  to¬ 
ward  Germany,  but  it  might  at  least  extend  the 
period  during  which  their  adjustment  can  be 

42-  For  text  of  Mr.  Byrnes’  statement,  see  New  York,  Times, 
luly  12,  1946. 

41-  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune,  August  ii,  1946. 
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sought.  As  far  as  the  Ruhr  is  concerned,  this  would 
mean  that  a  semblance  of  the  old  German  economy 
— which  was  balanced  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
industrial  plant  in  the  West  and  a  well-filled  bread 
basket  in  the  East — might  be  reestablished.  Under 
these  conditions  Germany  as  a  whole  could  prob¬ 
ably  achieve  a  subsistence  standard  of  living  by 
1949,  and  no  major  international  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  would  be  required  to  make  the  Ruhr  area 
self-supporting.  Moreover,  reintegration  of  the 
Ruhr  with  the  economy  of  eastern  Germany  would 
help  to  overcome  the  tendency  toward  an  East- 
West  division  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  partition  of  Germany 
should  take  place,  a  whole  new  series  of  economic 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  worked  out  for 
the  Ruhr.  The  Potsdam  policy  on  reparations  and 
deindustrialization  would  have  to  be  discarded,  for 
all  the  available  industrial  production  of  each  of 
the  western  zones  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  its 
own  support.  Although  some  industrial  equipment 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Western  Allies,  there 
would  be  no  wide-scale  dismantling  of  plants.  With 
the  Potsdam  limitations  on  “surplus  economic 
capacity”  removed,  Britain  would  probably  proceed 
rapidly  with  its  plans  for  socialization  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Ruhr,  and  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
Social  Democrats  in  its  zone  rather  than  extensive 
economic  restrictions  to  prevent  a  German  military 
revival.  Both  new  sources  of  food  and  new  markets 
would  have  to  be  found  for  the  area,  although  as 
yet  none  of  the  Western  powers  has  indicated 
where  they  can  be  found.  Moreover,  the  competi¬ 
tion  which  might  ultimately  be  presented  by  the 
Ruhr  industries — particularly  in  such  items  as 
chemicals,  automobiles  and  synthetics — would  be 
unwelcome  to  some  groups  in  Allied  countries, 
especially  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Yet  even 
if  solutions  were  found  for  these  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  problems,  the  international  political  questions 
that  would  be  raised  by  the  emergence  of  the  Ruhr 
as  the  economic  hub  of  a  Western  bloc  would 
prove  still  more  difficult  to  settle.  Judging  from 
Russia’s  reiterated  opposition  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  bloc,  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  expected  to 
wage  a  long  and  bitter  diplomatic  campaign  against 
its  members  while  an  active  German  Communist 
party,  demanding  a  united  Reich,  would  bid  for 
the  support  of  western  Germany.  Whether  Britain 
and  the  United  States  could  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  kind  of  nationalist  movement  in  their  part  of 
Germany  is  doubtful.  Under  these  conditions  the 
basic  differences  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
powers  would  become  more  rather  than  less  in¬ 
tractable. 
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Anglo-French  Rift  over  Ruhr  Coal 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 


To  the  French,  whose  economic  and  political 
future  depends  on  the  speed  with  which  they  can 
get  their  program  for  national  reconstruction  un¬ 
derway,  coal  from  the  Ruhr  is  more  essential  than 
any  other  raw  material.  Since  exports  of  British 
coal,  on  which  France  relied  to  a  large  extent  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  have  greatly  declined,  while 
American  coal  is  expensive  and  subject  to  heavy 
transportation  charges,  the  French  look  to  the  Ruhr 
to  supplement  the  inadequate  output  of  their  own 
mines.  Thus  far,  however,  the  French  have  found 
both  the  rate  of  current  coal  production  in  the 
Ruhr  and  the  allocations  assigned  them  by  the 
British  occupation  authorities  highly  unsatisfactory 
and  have  lodged  frequent  complaints  with  London.* 
As  the  French  point  out,  the  Ruhr  is  producing 
only  40  per  cent  of  prewar  output,  while  the  Saar 
— which  is  within  the  French  zone  of  occupation — 
is  mining  70  per  cent,  and  mines  in  France  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  their  1938  level.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
French,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  slow  re¬ 
cuperation  of  the  Ruhr  mines  is  to  be  found  in 
inefficient  British  administration.  The  French  are 
particularly  critical  of  the  way  the  local  food  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  handled,  maintaining  that  the  British 
have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance 
of  giving  special  incentives  to  miners  in  the  form 
of  more  food  and  consumers’  goods  and  better 
housing  than  are  available  to  less  essential  workers. 
The  French  also  insist  that  a  well-enforced  system 
of  priorities  for  steel  could  do  much  to  insure  the 
allocation  of  such  steel  as  is  available  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  essential  mining  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  view 
that  measures  must  be  taken  now  to  conserve  the 
coal  of  the  Ruhr  if  the  area  is  to  serve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  Europe  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  the 
critical  shortage  in  France,  therefore,  they  feel  it 
would  be  extremely  short-sighted  to  yield  to  the 
demands  from  Paris  for  the  immediate  delivery  of 
more  coal,  and  insist  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  production  be  diverted  to  steel  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  mining  equipment,  transport,  and 
agricultural  machinery  needed  to  increase  local 
food  output.^  However,  Britain’s  desire  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  by  “investing”  more 

1.  “France’s  Industrial  Recovery  Depends  Upon  Coal,"  News 
From  France  (French  Press  and  Information  Service,  New 
York),  June  20,  1946. 

2.  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates, 
cited,  p.  1 1. 


coal  in  the  mines  does  not  rest  solely  on  a  recog- 
nit  ion  of  the  long-range  need  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  mines.  It  is  also  based  on  the  fact 
that  Britain  is  now  finding  itself  obliged  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  its  limited  foreign  exchange  for 
maintenance  of  subsistence  living  standards  in 
its  zone.  Under  these  conditions  the  British  control 
authorities  are  naturally  eager  to  make  the  exports 
from  their  zone  as  valuable  as  possible.  Since  coal 
is  not  a  profitable  export  compared  with  goods 
which  can  be  produced  with  the  aid  of  coal,  the 
British  prefer  to  divert  as  large  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  mine  output  to  Ruhr  industries  in  order  to 
produce  exports  that  would  make  the  zone  more  or 
less  self-supporting. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  British  policy 
toward  Ruhr  coal  becomes  inseparable  from  the 
broader  problem  of  Britain’s  relations  with  France. 
To  date,  however,  Britain  has  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
vise  any  plan  to  solve  the  coal  conflict.  The  most 
recent  statement  on  this  subject,  made  by  Philip 
Noel-Baker,  Minister  of  State,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  29,  1946^  indicated  that  Britain 
did  not  contemplate  any  important  departure  from 
its  previous  policy  on  Ruhr  coal  but  would  make 
another  attempt  to  put  its  previously  unsuccessful 
program  into  operation.  What  Britain  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  in  case  its  occupation  officials  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  produce  enough  coal  to  meet  local 
needs  and  France’s  requirements  is  not  clear.  It 
is  at  least  possible  that  Britain  might  attempt  to 
resolve  the  conflicting  demands  by  proposing  a 
plan  for  integration  of  the  Ruhr  into  a  wider  eco¬ 
nomic  framework  for  Western  Europe.  This 
scheme  would  presumably  be  based  on  a  customs 
union  between  Britain  and  France,  which  would 
be  linked  not  only  with  the  already  proposed  eco¬ 
nomic  union  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxemburg, 
but  with  the  Ruhr  and  possibly  the  rest  of  the 
western  zones  of  Germany  as  well.  Such  a  plan 
would  undoubtedly  offer  a  new  approach  to  the 
present  Anglo-French  deadlock  over  the  question 
of  the  proper  allocation  of  Ruhr  coal  and  might 
eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  in¬ 
dustrial  balance  in  Western  Europe  whereby  steel 
plants  and  other  heavy  industry  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  France,  while  the  Ruhr  would  concentrate 
on  the  production  of  coal  and  coke. 
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